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“OUR AGING POPULATION: NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES” 


DR. WITMAN: Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. I'm not going to give a 
long introduction tonight to our subject because we have three very expert panelists 
with us to discuss this significant problem, If there is any question in the minds 
of any of you listening in how significant this subject is, I ask you to contemplate 
only two things. First, you remember that there comes a time in everyone's life when 
he realizes that there is a difference between middle age and old age and he begins to | 
worry about what he is going to do when he reaches that third stage of life. Old age 
is a problem -- is a reality -- with which we all have to contend and what we want to 
do tonight is try to help you think through this problem, no matter what your present 
age is in this present life. | 

The second big and important reason why we want to discuss this subject is be- 
cause we have just concluded this week, as you know, the Governor's Conference on pro= 
blems of the aging, which was held in Albany, New York. The Governor's Conference 
dramatizes the significance of our topic and we have with us tonight two members of 
our panel who were participants, one of whom was the Chairman of the Conference, and 
the other Chairman of a committee in that Governor's Conference. So, without further 
consideration of the general aspects of our topic, let's turn this meeting over to 
our three panelists and our studio audience, 

Let us first hear from Dr, Millard C, Faught, who is a writer and consultant 
on social and economic problems, particularly as they affect our ways of living and 
working together in the American economy. His professional counselling activities have 
led him into many fields of human relations. He is particularly interested in the pro} 
blems of the aging as they grow out of the job process, Dr. Faught ig President of 
the Retirement Council and has authored books and numerous articles this field, 
May we hear from you, Dr. Faught! 


DR. FAUGHT: I, for one, hope that there are a great many young people, as well 
as their parents of all ages, listening to this TOWN MEETING this evening. I suppose 
that might seem a surprising wish since we are going to talk about aging and the prob- | 
lems and opportunities of older people but, after all, who has the greatest stake in a 
long life which finally arrives at a ripe old age? It seems to me that it is the young: 
who still have their long life ahead of them to live as wisely and happily as they can | 

| 
| 


make it. And, after all, no matter what your age, the most interesting part is the | 
part still ahead, . 

In many ways, it has always seemed to me that our 21st birthday seems to be the | 
most wonderful of all birthdays. After all, that's when boys really feel like men and 
girls apparently like that birthday so well that they often stay 21 for years. But a 
really exciting thing about the age of 21 in America today is that at that ripe old 
age =~ when you will never again feel quite so grown up -- we actually now have one 
whole lifetime of the old-fashioned length as lifetimes were measured, still ahead of 
us in this country. 

Of all the miracles that we have wrought in the United States in recent years, 
I don't think anything exceeds the fabulous fact that just since 1900 -— in less than 
one full modern generation -~- we have added 21 years to life expectancy in this coun= 
try. That is about the same gain that was made in all the centuries from the time of 
Christ up to 1900. So when we come tonight to talk about aging in the United States, 
we really have something to talk about. In many other parts of the world -= even toe 
day where the people do not as yet share the everyday health protection and living ad- | 
vantages which we just take for granted -~ life expectancy is still only about thirty | 


years or even less, That seems hard to believe, 
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Throughout history mankind has always wistfully desired to live forever, or 

to find some kind of Fountain of Youth, We haven't done quite that but we have cer- 
tainly made some encouraging headway. In spite of that headway, what seems to be our 
typical reaction to this kind of progress? Are we happy and excited about it? Un- 
fortunately, I am afraid mch of our reaction is more like, "Oh ay goodness -= what 
a problem this is: Or, "How are we going to carry the terrible social security cost 
sof ly million people over 652" Or, "What are we going to do with Gran'pa -- he just 
doesn't seem to belong in this modern age?" 

é Perhaps such questions simply tell us that we really haven't yet awakened to 
this new blessing of longer life that we have so suddenly inherited, and indeed it 

is suddenly the way we have made so much progress, so quickly. It is almost the 
equivalent of saying that as of next Monday we're going to go in on 36-hour days 
because we've added an extra 50% to our lifetime. But apparently we are suffering 
somewhat from this sudden embarrassment of riches, just as people in the past have had 
difficulties, But this is a new kind of riches -- it is not a riches of money but a 
treasure of more time. Since 1900 -- I mentioned that as a breaking point -- although 
the American population has doubled, the mumber of people 65 or over has quadrupled, 
and. life expectancy has gone from )8 to a little better than 69, In other words, the 
ladies, bless them -- their life expectancy is about 2-1/2 years more than men. They 
have reasons for everything, and I am sure they have reasons for that too, but they 
have an extra part of this challenge. 

Unfortunately, we, in this country, seem to have fallen into the habit of try- 
ing to measure all kinds of things with money as our main standard of value, And we 
tend to do the same thing when we come to this problem of how really to evaluate this 
additional length of time that we're living. One of the principal fears of growing 
old, it seems, is that we may not have enough money and will, therefore, become de- 
pendent, 

I mentioned that I was hopeful that a mimber of young people would be listen- 

sing. tonight. as we.talked about..this subject.because.at the.other end.of.our lives -=« 
in youth <= we seem also to be principally concerned these days with money in the 
sense that we base so much of our educational goals on learning to earn a.living, 
that is, to earn money, and so relatively little on learning how to live a living, 
or learning how to make wise and rewarding use of this longer life ahead of us. 

Today's average youth will probably spend only about one-third of his entire 
lifetime in the actual process of earning the money to sustain his life and he will 
have nearly the equivalent of one whole former lifetime of leisure for his or her very 
own private use. You can put it this way -- that there was recently a generation, per= 

«haps three or four back, who could expect to live 40 years and certainly could expect 
to work aBout 70 hours or more a week, Now, we are a generation who can expect to 
live for 70 years and it's highly improbable that we'll have to work more than Xe) 

“hours a week in an organized job process, 

It seems to me that we have got to take all of these things into account if 
we're going to really get any perspective on this whole question before us tonight 
and so that we can really take some full advantage of these longer lifetimes in 
America today because the extra years are added at the senior end of the span, but 
the preparation for more living must be a continuous process, We still live this 
longer and richer life one day at a time if we can make it that way, 


DR. WITMANs Thank you, Dr. Faught. 

Our second speaker will be G. Warfield Hobbs, who is Vice-President in charge 
of the Pension Trust Division of the First National City Bank, He has done extensive 
work on the employee benefit plans for business, and for both the American and the 
New York State Bankers Association. He is a member of the New York State Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Problems of the Aging. Mr, Hobbs has written many articles in 
the general field of gerontology. He is chairman of the National Committee on the 
Aging and he has recently served as chairman of the Committee on Retirement Policy at 
the Governor's Conference to which I referred earlier. We are delighted to have you 
here Mr. Hobbs? 
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MR.. HOBBS: As one approaching his late youth, and also as a banker whose job 
is helping corporations design pension plans and invest the necessary funds, I became 
directly concerned with providing security for older people in 1937, and have been at 
it ever since. What fascinates me, from both the business and civic point of view, 
4s the astronomical economic and social impact involved, when you consider that one 
out of every dozen people is over 65. To illustrate the compelling importance, let 
me cite a few facts, I 

You have heard that today we have around 1 million people aged 65; that before [| 
long we'll have over 20 million -- imagine that they all require some form of security.) 
Of the total working force of about 65 million, around 12 or 13 million -=- or about oneiy 
fifth -- are covered by private pension plans and most all of them by the government 
social security. The cost to provide one man a pension of $100 per month at age 65 
exceeds $15,000, Think that one over -- and mltiply this by the millions of people 
involved and you will see that in a generation, the annual cost of both government 
and private pensions will equal many billions of dollars a year and the trust funds 
required, on an actuarial basis, will be up in the hmndreds of billions of dollars. 
With costs such as these, it behooves all of us to study methods of controlling costs. 
both before and after retirement. | 

The widespread adoption of pension plans has brought additional emphasis to 
two points. Both involve cost as well as social problems. 

First is flexible retirement versus compulsory retirement for age alone, that 
is, the policy of retiring people at age 65, There is no other yardstick today. 

Secondly, the cost of pensions and other fringe benefits is higher for older 
employees and keeps going up with age. The problem is, will this become a road block 
against hiring older workers? I should say a greater road block because it already is. 

_ In seeking answers to these and other problems caused by our Uncle Sam growing | 
older, I joined a group set up to study this field, by the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. It is the National Committee on the Aging. ‘he committee is made up of 
about 200 people from all parts of the country and represents all the various interests} 
concerned with the social and economic consequences of our aging population. About 
50 are representatives of business and industry. The remaining members are from organiié 
labor, the medical profession, industrial physicians, psychiatrists, research workers, 
social workers, clergy, housing experts, architects, government officials, etc. 

The unique contribution of the National Committee on the Aging is in bringing 
together on a mntiming basis for consultation, planning and action, all of these 
interests. Through this committee and the work of others, including business, labor 
and government, I am hopeful we can have, in our country, a pension system that our 
economy can truly afford so that the greatest number can have real security. 

Also, our system mst not, through its cost, hamper the ability of workers past | 
4O to secure new employment. | 

Another aim is, with exceptions, of course, to retain productivity and lower 
pension costs by introducing greater acceptance of flexible retirement age -- so that 
those ready, willing and able to work may do so, irrespective of age. If we do all 
this, I think a great contribution will have been made to the gift of longer years 
science has brought us. With a sound, flexible system and proper preparation for re-= 
tirement, we will have something to retire to == and not from, 
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DR. WITMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Hobbs, 

Our next speaker, Philip M. Kaiser, was appointed special assistant to the 
Governor of New York on problems of the aging last January and has since worked 
closely with government departments and local and private agencies on a program to 
find jobs for the physically fit and rehabilitate the ill or disabled among the 
state's older people. Mr, Kaiser began his career in government in 1939. Before 
joining Governor Harriman's administration he was United States Assistant Secretary | 
of Labor, This week, Mr, Kaiser was Chairman of the Governor's Conference on Problems | 
of the Aging which was held in Albany, Mr. Kaiser! fl 
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MR. KAISER: We live in a society that in many respects idealizes youth --~ 
that is geared to the needs of youth. Unfortunately, this emphasis hds often resulted 
in a et es to belittle the importance of contributions older people can make to our 
society. 

Recent studies have revealed, for example, that job applicants ]5 years of age 
and older have twice as mich difficulty being placed as those in the younger age 
brackets, 

Our older citizens are faced by a series of economic, social and emotional prob-= 
lems -- al) of which are complicated by the fact that as life expectancy increases, 
the period of working life has been getting shorter, Meeting these problems is a re- 
sponsibility which extends beyond any single area of human endeavor. Public and pri- 
vate agencies, industry, labor, the professions and government all have a share, 

A fresh look at the apportionment of welfare responsibilities, in keeping with 
the economic and financial realities of the times and in terms of the greatly increased 
needs of our older population is required, 

Just this week, a major step in this direction has been taken. Governor 
Harriman's Conference on Problems of the Aging met in Albany after months of prepara- 
tion. Some 400 outstanding citizens throughout the State, representing public and 
private agencies, industry, labor, the professions and government, gathered for a 
close loék at the situation. Quit of this grass roots view of the needs of older people 
have come many recommendations from which can emerge, we hope, a State program of 
forthright, effective action. 

Such a program, of couse, must recognize the areas of responsibility which 
rightfully belong to public and private agencies in this field. The role of the State 
and local governments in aiding our senior citizens, either through administrative 
efforts or legislation, must also be clearly defined, 

This point, though, we all emphasize. We must do everything in our power to 
reverse the trend toward institutionalization, Admissions to the State's mental 
hospitals for arteriosclerotic or senile psychoses have mounted from an annual rate 
of 1,000 in 1910 to more than 6,000 in 1950. Since 1930, the proportion of persons 
60 and over in New York State's mental hospitals has risen from a little less than 
25% to almost 38% of the total. With adequate diversification of facilities and ser- 
vices, we might very well keep more people out of institutions; keep them at home 
functioning as normal individuals. we want to prevent physical and moral decay and 
breakdown; insure productiveness and creativity, independence and self-reliance among 
our aging pepulation. 

This will require development and extension of home care services, adequate 
health, psychiatric and recreational facilities and a broadening of adult education. 
It. will require the provision of decent housing for aged people, whether married or 
single, at a price they can afford, It will require more sensible retirement policies. 

And, above all, it will require saner employment practices -~ practices that do 
not consign to the industrial scrap heap men and women, aged 40 or 45 and over, who 
gare ready, eager and able to work. 


DR. WITMAN: Thank you, Mr. Kaiser, 
Dr. Faught, do you have a comment on the papers of the other two gentlemen? 


DR. FAUGHT: I certainly think we are off to a good start, because while there 
must be 1,000 or 10,000 aspects to this whole question of aging, because it affects 
the whole life span of a person no matter what age he happens to be now, we seems to 
have at least a half dozen of them pretty well laid out here on the table, just from 
these initial conments, 


MR. HOBBS: I think that Dr. Faught was very fortunate in bringingin the fact 
that he hoped the youth were listening. I hope they are, too, because it is vitally 
interesting to them, as well as to the older group and that the cost in most cases 
will evolve upon the next generation. Actually, the problem affects all of us. As 
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for Mr. Kaiser, I am delighted that he commented about the Governor's Conference. 

As you know, I was up there. I think it was one of the most worthwhile conferences. 
on this subject that I have ever attended. I'd like to ask Mr. Kaiser if, as so | 
many of us hope, the impetus and good work generated up there can be carried on. ‘] 


MR. KAISER: Mr. Hobbs, I'll be glad to answer your question and then ask you 
one that L have in mind, if I may. I think we mean business and if nothing else, I 
think it is fair to state that the Governor gave that impression during the meetings 
in Albany. He really meant it when he said that he planned to use the recommendations 
of the various committees and you will remember there were 11 committees that covered 
all of the main aspects of this problem, There were committees on retirement -~ 
committees on commnity organization -- there was a committee on maintenance of in- 
come -- a committee on employment -- etc., and last night they were all up until 3 
or in the morning, turning out their recommendations after several days of discussion 
and the meeting ended Thursday afternoon, I'm frank to say that we haven't begun yet 
to consolidate these recommendations, A good many of them overlap, but many of them 
make an awful lot of sense and I think we have there the basis for a real state 
program that will enable us to move ahead in this area, | 

I want to ask Mr. Hobbs a very specific question. He mentioned the fact, and 
he's right, that the pension cost increased for older workers and, as a consequence, 
this is a serious roadblock to the employment of older workers. Now, Mr. Hobbs, don't | 
you think if we did something about vesting, that this would help remove this road 
block? 


MR. HOBBS: You certainly have asked a specific question. That's one of the 
hard ones to crack. Vesting involves a lot of money, It would increase pension costs./ 


DR. FAUGHT: Mr. Hobbs, I am tempted to interrupt. You fellows have had the 
benefit of being exposed to Governor Harriman's Conference all week and you're beginni 
- to talk like experts. Now, what does "vesting" mean? 


MR. HOBBS: Vesting, simply put, means the title, the right an employee has 
in any contribution made on his behalf by his employer. In other words, does he have 
the right to take that pension contribution with him if he changes his job. As you 
know, you do have that right in social security and many hope that some day that same 
right will exist in privately financed pension plans. Many of us hope - = but we are, 
nevertheless, up against the fact that at least a 25% increase in cost would be in- 
volved and, whereas one industry might be able to afford it, another could not, so 
it doesn't make economic sense to wave a wand and have all the plans immediately 
adopt vesting. I should say it would take a great many years, but definitely there is 
a trend toward vesting. 


DR. FAUGHT: When you came in, Mr. Hobbs, you had a very impressive load 
statistics and I was looking over your shoulder at some of oe r sista ee 
although around World War II we had only about 1,000 company or private pension plans 
in this country, we seem now to have almost 20,000 plans. How many dollars worth of 
pension reserves or plans are we talking about so far? 


MR. HOBBS: So far, the Treasury Bureau's latest statistics i 
are about 25,000 plans -- profit and pension sharing plans -- and shia ade eating 
volved for those is about $3-1/2 billion each year, so when you consider that this 
covers only one-fifth of the working population, and you're up to $3-1/2 billion 
you can see where it would be if all were covered, : 


DR. FAUGHT: Mr. Hobbs pointed out in his initial statement that th 
I've forgotten the word, but it was fantastic.... is was, 
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MR. HOBBS: Astronomical -- oh, you want one of those figures. 


DR. FAUGHT: No, I'm just trying to figure out -- you reminded me of my interest 
in the fact that youth has a big stake in this thing and I, myself, said we sometimes 
try to measure too many things just on the dollar aspect but what I am trying to figure 
out is how many dollars are our youngsters going to be up against paying if they are 
going to succeed in achieving even this dollar goal that we would like to have. You 
know, you see the ads that say how would you like to retire on 9250 a month -- how 
many billion dollars will we have to put in these reserves and put them to work if = 
let's see another one of your wonderful statistics here -- that by 1975 there is 
going to be 21 million people over 65? 


MR. HOBBS: Easily 21 million, 


DR. FAUGHT: Well, if they are going to be able to expect -~ let's say $200 a 
month -- are we talking about 10 billion or 100 billion or what? 


MR. HOBBS: Please keep it down to $100 a month, It's hard for us to guess 
even that figure, but if you want a startling figure, actually the actuarial sum total, 
if all the money were in one pot, that pot would exceed the total value of the United 
State Government debt, namely, $275 billion, It would cost more than that to pension 
off and get ready to pension on an actuarial basis 60 million employed people. 


DR. WITMAN: Are all of the problems, however, which we have to discuss, problems 
of dollars and problems of the volumeof our pensions? What about some of the other 
things with which we are all concerned too? How about the question of relations of 
education, if there is any, to the needs of the aging? 


DR, FAUGHT: I think probably that's one of the places where this subject really 
gets immediately close to everybody, no matter how old they are now, or whether they're 
youngsters or the parents of youngsters. About two weeks ago I had an opportunity to 
go down to New Jersey where there was an annual meeting of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion. Just the terms "adult education" -=- why should we talk about education and then 
automatically mean the learning process for the young people as they go through the 
school process, and then lump everything else into something we call adult education. 
Really, I don't think there can possibly be any basic difference between one kind of 
education or another, and I think they ought to call it something like contiming edu- 
cation. It certainly seems to me unfortunate that we have the attitude of well, when © 
you finally escape from this discipline of having to go to school, well, that's education, 
and anything else you do from there on, that's adult education or it's different, I'm 
encouraged by the fact -= somebody told me recently -- that we are using our school 
houses in this country now more for this adult education, if you please, that is, folks 
voluntarily going back to the commmnity school house to learn some additional things 
that they didn't learn before and even the use that the youngsters are making daily. 

I say that is a wonderful thing because it certainly must be related to this question 
of living longer and all the rest of it. Obviously, no generation of people in the 
world ever needdd to know so much about so many different things, just to stay even 
with the everyday events of our lives. And although it is easy to say, well, 

life expectancy is now 69 years or we are almost to the point where we can live four 
score and ten, after all, we live that 2) hours at a time and if we now only work 7 or 
8 hours a day, we get a little fragment of this longer life for our own personal use 
every day. Well, if we don't have any useful information to take advantage of it, we 
just lose that fragment and we have to wait for the weekend and then if we don't have 
something to do, we'll have to wait until the anmal vacation comes, and finally, some 
day we are 65 and we can expect to live 15 more years--what are we going to do, sit around 
and die of boredom? I have a sneaking suspicion that a lot of people die of boredom. 


MR. HOBBS: I don't think we'll die of boredom, Mr. Kaiser knows more about 
the government and what it is planning but I can say 18 states have committees on prob- 
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lems of the aging and they all include adult education. 


MR. KAISER: I think it might be interesting to read a few of the recomnenda=- I 
tions made by the Committee on Education in the conference last week. Two particular=- . 
ly, there are a good many, but two particularly I think are interesting and deal with 
the matter that you raised in a practical way. One recommends that the present edu- 
cation law be amended to allow more flexibility in the local use of State funds for 
adult education, to make it possible for Boards of Education to provide more effective 
educational programs and services appropriate to the aged. The other one — that State © 
funds be made available to an appropriate state agency or direct to local recreation ! 
agencies for local recreation programs for the aged. There are a whole series of 
very specific recommendations dealing precisely with this matter that you just raised 
and so appropriately raised, 


DR. FAUGHT: There is a lot of encouraging activity of that sort going on, 
but another thing I hope won't come to pass is the assumption that the aging, or the 
older citizens, now that we're going to do something special for them in education, 
want to keep together in groups so that everybody in this particular group is 65 or 
over. I think that would be unfortunate and not really what they want. Let's mix 
them in with the other folks that are getting educated. That was brought home to 
me strikingly recently. Someone was interviewing me, a grandmother, who was con- 
fronted with her family being all grown up and gone away and the house was too big 
and she was contemplating the problem of where was she going to live and she really 
didn't want to go and live in an institution because she said: "Well, I'd just 
have to sit around with a lot of old folks there." She said: "I don't mind watch- 
ing the cars go down the street and the youngsters in their hot-rods, but," she said, 
"IT like to see some baby carriages come down the street once in a while too." I 
think that illustrates the fact that just because -- maybe because you get to be 72 
or something -- you have all the more capacity to be interested in what everybody 
else at all ages are doing. 


DR. WITMAN: One of the things that keeps popping into my mind as I hear you talk-| 
ing about the economic aspects of retirement and the role of adult education is, what do|| 
you mean by "aging," what do you mean by “aged," when are you aged, when are you aging? 
What about this question of compulsory retirement? That's a very crucial question in 
relation to the age? 


MR. HOBBS; It generally is accepted that at age 65 you not only are aged, but 
you have had it as far as continuing to work. Most pension plans contemplate that when — 
an employee reaches age 65, that's the end of the road and he is supposed to te put out 
to pasture. A great many companies have that policy for the reason that they like to 
keep lines open at the top and provide opportunities for promotion from below, After 
all, we have had some examples of some very elderly heads of companies remaining around 
indefinitely, so that there is a lot to be said on the side of compulsory retirement. 
But, for the average worker, it doesn't make too mch sense. If he is pretty happy in 
his job and he doesn't think anybody wants to overtake him and if he feels in good 
health and wants to keep on working, he is particularly disappointed if, at age 65, they 
have a party for him and give him a suitcase or a watch and say goodbye. After that 
he hardly knows what to do. That is the accepted practice, but, fortunately, it is ‘ 
being broken down here and there for a very good reason. Many Managements of companies 
realize that you cannot turn out at the top your highly skilled workers and then try 
to hire unskilled workers at the bottom, -- that you had best retain those skills 
And, from an economist point of view, it's very problematical whether this country can 
afford to lose the productivity of several millions of overage people who, when the 
retire, of course continue consuming but they do not continue producing, “We've Bane 
Sumner Slichter at Harvard estimate, I think rather low, he figures about $4,000 is 


the productivity per person, I think it would be now with 
that, easily *5,000 or $6,000..... new machinery and all 
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MR. KAISER: Mr. Hobbs, can I break in here. Isn't it true, too, that if you 
had a more flexible retirement system at the end, that it would ease up the critical 
problem of employing -~ of the difficulty in people 45 and over, 40 and over, getting 
employed, In other words, your pension systems would be less costly. 


MR. HOBBS: It would certainly help, 


MR. KATSER: It would be a big help so, in addition to the factors that you men- 
tioned, this not unimportant factor would also be involved, By the way, I'm not 2 
sure I agree with you that we ought to put our top executives into pasture at the age 


of 65, Vice Presidents under 65 feel that way but 4+ don't think that is necessarily 
BeCOOd since e 


DR. WITMAN: That underscores Mr, Hobbs' point that the whole matter of fixed 
age retirement is very problematical and he's putting it into a professional category 
perhaps, I don't know, Anyway, this is a good breaking point and I want to draw to 
your attention now the crucial question for you gentlemen to analyze for us, This 
is our week's prize-winning question and the winner of the question receives the 
American Peoples Encyclopedia, The question was submitted by Alice K,. McFarland of 
Topeka, Kansas and this is it. "Which is the greater need -- the promotion of an ex- 
tensive program for leisure time interests and activities for our aging citizens; or, 
more aid in finding ways of supplementing inadequate retirement income of the majority; 
or, prolonging employment periods for those still capable?" 


DR. FAUGHT: I think that question ought to win an encyclopedia, It sums up 
about everything you could ask about the subject. 


MR, KAISER: I think all three needs are the greater need, 


DR. FAUGHT: The first one of the three she asked about was the promotion of 
extensive programs for leisure time interests, We've talked about that somewhat al- 
ready, but, obviously, if part of the value of this long life can be measured in the 
amount of dollars you either have to help live it out, or wish you had, then certainly 
the other dimension of the importance of this thing is a kind of a time dimension and 
somewhere along the way we're going to have to make a lot more use of a time standard 
of value to go along with this dollar standard of value that we're always trying to 
use every day and deciding which is more important than what, or whether I should do 
this or that. 


MR. HOBBS: The question is most apropos and brings up prolonging employment 
periods for those still capable. That's the whole thing of this flexible retirement -- 
whether or not we should plan for the type of retirement system wherein people capable, 
able, willing, should continue working if there is a job there, Obviously you don't 
create work just to make people happy, but if the job is there, you don't create un- 
happiness either by denying them the right to work. 


MR. KAISER: I would like to make a general comment about this. I think, to 
me, what this question highlights -- and it is a good question -- is the fact that we 
need, in dealing with the problems of the aging, a maximum of flexibility. Now, for 
Some older people, the main problem will be programs for the use of leisure time. For 
other older people, the main problem will be finding supplementary income and then again, 
for still others, the main problem will be to prolong the period of employment when they 
are still capable, etc. I think the extent to which we meet the individual needs of our 
older people »- and I underline individual -- and we, in our society, take pride in the 
fact that we're a society that concentrates on the individual, to the extent that we 
have a system of services, of facilities, that meet individual needs of our older 
people. To that extent, we are succeeding in dealing with this problem, 


DR. FAUGHT: From the point of view of the whole economy in perhaps a decade 
ahead of us, we aren't really going to have too mich choice here. If we want to keep 
our standard of living as high as it is and raise it still further, we are certainly 
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going to have to make it possible and desirable for people to work as long as they 
would like and feel productive, and certainly not to put any arbitrary feeling on 
them, 

DR. WITMAN: We are going to contime with questions now from our audience, 
Here in New York City, one of the outstanding institutions for ‘the aged is the William 
Hodson Community Center, located in the Bronx, It maintains a full day program for 
people over 60, providing not only recreation but activities such as workshop training, 
various arts and crefts and group participation in discussion of current events, music, 
dramatics, etc. Miss Gertrude Landau, the director of the William Hodson Center, is 
with us tonight and I wonder, Miss Landau, if you wouldn't have a comment or a question 
to direct to our speakers, ail 

MISS LANDAU: I would like to comment on the value of this type of program in 
modifying community attitudes and lessening community rejection of the aged, I think 
TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR should be commended for that. I'd like to direct a question to 
Dr. Faught. It is a question which is often raised by the older people who come to the 
William Hodson Comminity Center and it deals with the younger people -- the responsibili 
which younger people have toward parents, financial as wellas emotional, I think the | 
emphasis should be on the financial. Dr. Haught? | 

DR. FAUGHT: I would agree. I come from a long line of Scotchmen, besides being 
an economist. While I'm perfectly prepared to be impressed with a miracle, I'll be a | 
lot more impressed with it if somebody explains how you are going to finance it. But, 
even if you have adequate financing sometimes when you are dealing with human relations 
and emotions, etc., you've got to have not only the economic wherewithal, but you cer- 
tainly do not dare lose sight of the fact that you're dealing with people. I'm not 
sure I am prepared to believe that emotionally people make any fundamental changes as 
they grow older, I think they have the same deep-seated desire to belong; they want 
to be appreciated, they want to feel that they are making an adequate contribution and 
out of that kind of perfectly normal desire, it seems to me, come so many of these prob- 
lems. One of them surely is this matter of the commnity attitude toward the aged. 
Our communities these days are more complicated certainly than they ever were before 
and they need more things that we have to do to keep the community going. Usually those 
things are done by the mothers who have their youngsters to look after and they're busy | 
as can be raising their families and yet the community has increasing numbers of older | 
people who would like very much to participate but they have this strange feeling that 
they aren't wanted and that they are rejected, I believe that if we somehow got all of | 
our older willing people together with all of the things that need doing in America's 
communities, it would have wonderful results, not only for the communities but the 
people too, 

MR. KAISER: I'd like to underline one of the points that Dr, Faught made. I 
think we have to be careful when we discuss the problems of the aging -= we have to be 
careful that we imply, in any way, that we mean to set them aside from the rest That 
would be the worst possible thing we could do, I think if I were asked in one sentence 
to give a general answer as to what is the answér to the problem of the aging, my one 
sentence answer would be -- to keep our older people functioning as an intégral part 
of our society, rather than as a separate group. 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Kaiser, at what age do you believe the United States social 
security pension benefits should~start for the retired worker, and what should be the 
maximum amount? 

MR, KAISER: That's a tough one to answer, I'm very fond of Mr. Hobbs but I 
think rtvhrs a me ought to be directed to Mr, Hobbs, 

« HOBBS: ge 65, as you know, was fixed in the igi i ; 34 | 
back there in 1935 and that was in turn copied from earlier Banogeen speteae hese 
thing, very few people lived to be 65 so it wasn't thought the cost would be ‘dd Ree 
SOME 5 Now a great many of us are living to be 65 and higher and higher percentages rd 
anticipated. I think eventually that what is happening in its natural cour ae oe 
65 isn't being taken advantage of, You will find the average age of Ree ee et 
social security even now is 68 and I suspect that useage will increase that perhaps to 
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70 as time goes on and they loosen up the laws that permit you to earn a little money 
on the side, 

MR. KAISER: I didn't mean to duck the question and I will add one point to 
what Mr, Hobbs said, and that's this, and pertinent to the previous discussion. We 
must recall that when social security was first established in 135, one of the avowed 
purposes of the system was to get people out of the labor market and they set 65 as 
the level at which to get them out. Now we find we are in a different situation and 
we have to change our plans and thinking accordingly. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Hobbs, since monetary funds change in value with inflation or 
deflation and the social security fund itself was reduced in value between 19:5 and 1955; 
wouldn't it be more practical to adopt a pay-as-you-go plan with annual charges being 
charged against current income? 

MR. HOBBS: You should really be addressing your question to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I, personally, happen to think that it eventually will have to be ona 
pay~as-youego basis -- pay currently from taxes raised in the year in which the expendi- 
tures will be paid out. Ido not believe the government can pile up a great trust fund 
of its own bonds, 

QUESTIONFR: Well, isn't that what is occurring now? 

MR. HOBBS: That is what is occurring now and the thing is in its infancy. I 
have before me the latest report of the Bureau of Health, Education and Welfare, ani 
they estimate -= of course, none of us will be around to see if it's true -- that in 
the year 2050, that fund may be $500 billion and it will still be the government's own 
securities, 

QUESTIONER: Dr, Faught, how can a person who has become physically incapable 
for one type of job begin anew in a different type of work, not requiring as much 
physical strength? 

DR. FAUGHT: That, in itself, it seems to me, is another phase of this business, 
or illustrates the fact that learning must be a continuing process as you go through 
life. Certainly one of the big problems of getting a new job, if at some place along 
the way you lose the one you had, is acquiring some new skills or some new knowledge, 
and if you've just gotten out of the habit of learning, why it is going to be a real 
problem and, as a matter of fact, it might be a worse psychological problem than a 
real problem. 

MR. KAISER: Actually, a great deal is being done to meet precisely that prob- 
lem -- to retrain people -- to rehabilitate them -- and to make it possible for people 
in that circumstance to do a useful job. 

MR. HOBBS: When we were up there in Albany we saw one of the classic examples 
of all time in beginning a second career, Grandma Moses was the guest of honor at 
Governor Harriman's luncheon and there she was, a delightful, charming little old lady 
of 95 and I believe it was in her 70's that she started a brand new career in painting. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Kaiser, are there specific plans for extending state aid in 
New York City for adult education, leisure time programs, etc., for the older person? 

MR. KAISER: Very specific recommendations were made. I think I read one of 
them before by the Committee on Education and Recreation and the answer to that question 
is that we will certainly consider this as a very strong possibility in the Governor's 
forthcoming program. 

DR. FAUGHT: Before we get too far from the question we were on a moment ago, 
one of the things that is becoming highly apparent about this whole retirement thing 
is that you've got to learn how to retire practically, and you can't do it the day 
after you've suddenly got to be 65 and you have the gold watch and there you are, be- 
cause you don't have the job that used to be the center of gravity of your whole life 
and it's just a great big vacuum so, as a result, we are now talking about things like 
pre-retirement counselling where maybe five years before the time you are going to re=- 
tire, you start to think about it and doa little bit of this planning and start learn- 
ing these new things and rearranging your sense of values. 

DR. WITMAN: All of this is applicable to the country at large and not to any 
one particular community or any one city. Now, this gentlemen here, 
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QUESTIONER: Mr. Hobbs, what can we learn from other countries and vice-versa? 

MR. HOBBS: I think, as a child of the countries of Europe, although we are now 
300-odd years old, we've of necessity learned a great many. things from all of those 
countries and still have something to learn for them as they matured before we did. I 
don't think we can fail to look deep into what experience they are going through and } 
they have preceded by a few generations what we are now approaching. That's a very | 
pertinent question. My own answer is look carefully at what the other fellow is doing. 

QUESTIONER: I address my question to the entire panel. What are the major | 
differences in methods of dealing with the aged in rural areas, as contrasted with | 
urban centers? se 

MR. HOBBS:: This is just my observation, but in the rural areas there perhaps 
is not the specialization that you have in the urban areas and I think, if anything, 
they could perhaps better take care of themselves, In an urban area where you work at 
a specific job -= this relates to a previous question -- and you're out of that job, 
it is more difficult to pick up another job, unless you have the all around ability — 
that the average country boy grows up into, 

MR. KAISER: Mr. Hobbs has given the plus side for the rural area. I think 
one of the difficulties in dealing with this problem is that it is easier to introduce 
some of the new techniques and facilities to urban areas than it is to rural areas, and 
we're trying awfully hard to develop ways and means of bringing to the rural area where’ 
the problem is becoming almost as intense and serious as it is in the urban @eas. We | 
want to bring these facilities to the rural areas as quickly and as effectively as we 
cane 


DR. FAUGHT: I think it bears elaborating a bit on the point that. Mr. Hobbs 
made and I agree. I think this is a less severe problem in the smaller communities tha 
it is in the big ones simply because the odds are greater that there, whatever job you 
have, that is, in the smaller town, is probably a more complete job. It's not one of 
$hese highly s pecialized and fragmentary jobs like you would likely have in a factory. 

MR. KAISER: I think that is a piece of folklore we have to do something to to 
dispel. I don't think that is true at all, I think all the people in the rural areas 
are having as tough, if not a tougher job, than in the urban areas, 

QUESTIONFR: Mr. Kaiser, why is it that people on old age assistance don't get 
enough to live within their normal subsistence? 

MR. KAISER: Old age assistance is, by its very nature, a minimm sort of aid. 
Ideally, or not so ideally -- practically -- what is going to happen more and more is ti 
the old age insurance is going to take over and already, I think about a year ago, the 
trend Cat tes El today are under old age insurance and under old age assist 

f BBS : would like to add that it is hope that private i 
through its own efforts, make it less and less nacéedr eter thé’ governbent "ts Seeytie t 
old age assistance as such, 

QUESTIONER: As guest relations director at a resort. hotel, I meet the aging 
the young who have no economic problems but the emotional problem is very evident and 
the repercussions and the tensions, Adult education does not answer the problem becaus 
it seh a sLalsebcade to these people who have no economic problem. 

Re FAUGHT: t seems to me that that says in a way what we pr 
trying to say here all evening, that in spite of all the Zoverrmesit calito anna asec 
else, this is still an individual challenge and if you want your life to be worthwhile 
and to contime to have goals, you are certainly going to have to set them up and you a 
going constantly to have to be heading towards some new progressive goal Otherwise 
when you arrive at some place there is nothing beyond and so you're in this vacuum : 
we MR. KAISER: It also means that you are going to need more extensive counsellin ; 
facilities, more extensive psychiatric facilities and these are very, very important ia 
DR. “AUGHT: Those will have to be set up everywhere. In the job where you work 
with your @mployer, in the community, the family, throughout our whole patt j 

MR. HOBBS: JI just want to add tha sehentrtatese ey 

SCE Se t I hope that TOWN MEETING will realize that 
this is so important it should continue, see 


DR. WITMAN: Thank you very mch, gentleme 
contributions to this discussion, a ny we are very grateful for your 
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